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The Land Division And Its Functions 


By COMMISSIONER NATHAN MAYO, THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The land division is the most his- 
torical unit of your State Department 


of Agriculture. Indeed, its romantic 
past extends back to the very dis- 
covery of Florida by Spanish explor- 
ers, to the time when Spanish rulers 
made grants of sizeable tracts of 
Florida lands to favored subjects. As 
different flags were raised over Flor- 
ida, some of the lands of the terri- 
tory continued in private hands, and 
these titles were preserved under 
transfer of government as rights of 
sovereignty. The land division, as 
final custodian of title authority for 
the state, is important to every pro- 
perty owner, as well as every pros- 
pective property owner, in the state. 
The original titles to more than two- 
thirds of all lands in the state of 
Florida are covered by records on file 
in this office. 

The matter of land titles is a per- 
plexing question to many people, 
consequently it is handed over to a 
lawyer or to an abstract and title 
expert by the average property buy- 
er who feels much relieved to get 
the business of title straightening 
disposed of honestly and satisfactor- 
ily. Hence, general knowledge of tit- 
les remains professional. But it is 
necessary to know thu: statue of lands 
in order to have the titles straight. 
Land titles in Florida are, in gene- 
ral, predicated upon (1) Spanish 
grants to individuals; (2) grants or 
patents from the United States to 
the Territory of Florida or to the 
State of Florida, or to private owner- 
ship of lands ceded to the United 


‘States by the treaty of Cession from 
‘Spain; (3) grants or conveyances 
from the State of lands granted, pat- 
ented er approved to the state by 
the United States under various acts 
of Congress, @r of lands under bod- 
jes of navizable water or tide lands, 
the two Ikatter classes of lands be- 
Jlonging to the state by virtue of its 
sovereignty upon being “admitted 
imto the Union on equal footing with 
ithe original States in all respects 
whatsoever.” 

But even more valuable to the 
people of tthe state at large is the 
preservation for them of the various 
classes ef state lands. This work is 
an important part of the duties of 
the land division and one that re- 
quires highly specialized services, In 
this connection, the land division op- 
serates upder the direction of the In- 
tternal Improvement Board. In 
general, the kinds of lands and pat- 
ented by the United States or owns: 
(1) lands approved and patented by 
the United States to the State of 
Florida and known ag swamp and 
overflowed lands and swamp indem- 
nity lands, (2) lands granted to the 
State of Florida by special acts of 
Congress, but not conveyed by pat- 
ent and known as, Internal Improve- 
ment lands, schoo] lands, school in- 
demnity lands, seminary lands, and 
lands granted to the state specifical- 
ly for railroads. Of these lands, the 
school lands are vested in the State 
Board of Education, while others 
are vested in the Internal Improve- 
ment Board, 


oe 


The history of ownership of these 
lands may be seen in the récords of 
these two boards, that of the Inter- 
nal Improvement Board being pro- 
bably more varied and colorful. When 
the first-state constitution was drawn 
up ‘in 18388, provision was made for 
a “liberal system of Internal Im- 
provements.” For the discharge of 
this undetermined but very import- 
ant duty, the general assembly was 
to determine the “proper objects of 
improvement.” These were decided 
to be construction of roads and can- 
als and later there were added to 
the list railroads, bridges and levees. 
The outgrowth of legislative action 
on these improvements was the crea- 
tion of the Internal Improvement 
Board in 1855. The minutes of the 
Trustees of Internal Improvement 
Fund relating to state lands are of 
general interest to the public as 
they show all their transactions and 
agreements. Copies of these minutes 
can be obtained by writing to the 
secretary of the Trustees. This de- 
partment has nothing to do with the 
handling of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, but your State Commissioner 
of Agriculture is a n.ember of this 
Buard. 

Under certain conditions, sales of 
state lands are made. There are no 
fixed prices on state lands and prices 
are put upon them upon application 
only, and then for acceptance of ve 
days only. 

When a deed to lands obtained by 
an indiyfiual from the state is lost 


/' (Continued on page 24) 
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Rebuilding Cold Iniured Groves 


Cold injury occuring during De- 
cember is much more serious than 
the same amount of injury would be 
during late January or February. 
Such injury as we have had this past 
December is serious enough at any 
time, but coming as it has, early in 
the winter it means that trees at- 
tempting to rebuild their leaf supply 
will be extremely tender and easily 
subject to damage from later cold 
spells of comparative mildness, Re- 
covery work planned for December 
injury would be different than that 
planned for injuries occuring in late 
January or in February. The whole 
set-up is planned to avoid as far as 
possible serious damage or killing of 
the grove during any low tempera- 
ture periods that may possibly occur 
later in the winter. 

The grove conditions with which 
we have to deal are variable in the 
extreme. There is every type of in- 
jury from groves which show none 
of any commercial importance to 


those showing loss of all foilage, split 
bark, and a total loss of fruit. Among 


the younger unbanked trees there are 
groves showing loss of the entire 
budded top, and a very high percent- 
age show loss of the top back to the 
bank. 

The first night of low temperature 
was windy. Groves not directly ex- 
posed to the force of the wind es- 
caped with comparatively little dam- 
age. The second night however was 
absolutely still. As a result the cold 
settled into the low areas of the 
state covering long stretches of some 
counties; it also settled into all low 
basin like depressions, especially 
where such depressions had no air 
drainage outlets or were not dis- 
turbed by air currents from warm 
bodies of water or actual heaters set 
in the grove. 

The highest land areas escaped 
serious tree damage and probably 
most of the fruit damage as well. 
But within these same blocks that 
partially escaped because of their 
elevation, the lower portions lacking 
air drainage were usually badly in- 
jured. The other outstanding areas 
that escaped serious damage were 
those having lake protection. These 
locations were largely uninjured 
both nights while other locations were 
only partially protected. Heaters 
protected the blocks of grove in which 
they were used the second night 
' when there was little or no wind to 
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carry the heat out of the grove. 
Kind of Injury Found in Individual 
Groves 

The most severe injury so far re- 
ported that is of any extent, involved 
complete loss of all leaves and all 
terminal growth, complete loss of all 
fruit and a serious splitting of the 
bark on limbs up to 4 inches in 
diameter. No splitting of the bark 
on trunk or scaffold limbs seems to 
have occurred except in pretty iso- 
lated instances. From this extreme 
case of injury, every gradation can 
be found to cases of no injury at all 
of commercial importance, 

Varietal Resistance 

Usually during the winter the tree 
is more or less inactive as to leaf 
growth and in such a state of inactiv- 
ity it is at its most cold resistant 
point. Temperatures that will just 
defoliate such trees will not kill angu- 
lar wood; and if cold enough to kill 
angular wood a lower point will he 
necessary to kill round wood. Pro- 
gressively the trunk of the tree is 
the last to be seriously hurt. 

The critical point or point at which 
injury begins will be found to vary 
from time to time depending on the 
tree condition. It also varies for each 
variety of fruit and to a less extent 
is influenced by the rootstocks and 
soil type. It is generally assumed 
that 27 degrees must continue for 
over three hours before the fruit or 
tree is seriously hurt. Trees in active 
growth, however, may be hurt at 
much higher temperatures. Which is 
another way of saying that the sap 
is thinner and more easily injured by 
freezing temperatures. 

Varieties of citrus show slightly 
more resistance to cold when budded 
on sweet stock or on sour stock. 
Comparing the varieties themselves 
from a large number of observations 
and on the basis of tree damage we 
find, going from most tender to re- 
sistant; limes, lemons, tangerines, 
Temple, pineapple orange, other mid- 
season oranges. Valencia, seedling 
oranges, Duncen and other seeded 
grapefruit, Marsh grapefruit. \Tree 
damage for these same commercial 
varieties seems to be quite different; 
Valencia trees proving by far the 
hardiest tree we grow, with seedlings 
next and grapefruit thrid. 

Illustrating this varietal suscepti- 
bility, to serious injury, we ‘find Pine- 


_apples groves suffered much more 


severely than Valencias.. Case after 


case can be found where complete 
loss of both fruit and leaves with 
considerable killing of actual wood 
occurred with pines, but Valencias 
just across a row’s distance were not 
severely hurt. However no statement 
can be made regarding the extent of 
fruit damage on Valencias at this 
time as drying within the fruit often 
occurs later in the season from the 
cold effect. 

Grapefruit trees proved to be 
about as resistant as Valencias until 
the temperature reached their criti- 
cal point. From this point on the 
damage was fully as severe as on 
any variety of citrus. Just what the 
critical point is, for grapefruit, is 
unknown but it seemed to be 25° 
or somewhat lower. Due to thicker 
rind and hardy nature the fruit itself 
has not shown serious damage. The 
loss has come from dropping more 
than from freezing, tho undoubtedly 
later drying will be found very preva- 
lent in many locations. 

Dry Weather 

The general damage has been more 
serious in many locations due to dry 
weather. Subsequent recovery is also 
retarded' from this same _ cause. 
Dropping from drying will continue 
at about the same rate as before the 
cold occurred unless watering is done 
or natural rains occur. Drying from 
dry weather added to the drying from 
freezing of parts of the tree is doubly 
serious. If irrigation is available the 
dry -weather part can be easily 
remedied. 

Whether to irrigate or not to irri- 
gate is a point that can only be de- 
termined in the individual case, as 
some groves needed water badly at 
the time of the ‘cold weather and 
others did not. Supplying the defi- 
ciency is certainly to be recommend- 
ed. More than enough to do this will 
prove a direct aid in inducing growth 
conditions, Growth is the last thing 
desired at this time of the year. Less 
water than needed in the tree to 
maintain it in good condition will 
cause greater loss of both leaves and 
wood, and fruit may actually dry out 
because of the shortage. 

A few groves in well protected lo- 
cations have improved in general 
condition since the low temperature. 
Evaporation of moisture was cut 
down and light rains supplied defici- 
encies. : 

Work Following Cold ‘Injury 

‘Groves injured by cold .early in 
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the winter season, may and probably 
will put out new growth before ail 
danger of other cold spells later in 
the winter has past. Any work that 
will tend to aid this should not be 
done. Cultivation is in this class. Too 
much irrigation will tend to cause 
earlier growth. Nitrogen fertilizers 
that become available to the tree 
roots will tend to force vegetative 
growth. These are things the grower 
can avoid directly; or do only as ab- 
solutely necessary for the health of 
the trees. Warm weather accom- 
panied by sufficient moisture will 
soon cause buds to swell and growth 
to start. The best procedure is to do 
as little work as possible and hope 
for cool dry weather for the rest of 
the winter. 

Defoliated trees are going to bud 
out as soon as any favorable weather 
occurs. Where buds are present on 
angular or first round wood growth 
is already showing, a matter of less 
than three weeks. However where 
buds must form or swell back of the 
dead terminal growth about three 
weeks longer will be required before 
active growth could be freely found. 
If weather is cool and dry, a longer 
time is needed, i. e. six to eight 
weeks is needed for buds to form 
and then swell into new growth, at 
this season of the year. 

Rapidly growing trees are admit- 
tedly very tender. So it is evident 
that protective measures are badly 
needed for those groves which will be 
actively growing before spring weath- 
er breaks. Two methods of protec- 
tion are being freely used. Ist. 
Smudge pots or heaters supplement- 
ed with “lightered” wood for open 
firing. 2nd. Banking for large trees 
where it is desired to protect the 
bud union. By large trees is meant 
even those of eight or ten box ca- 
pacity. Such trees in full growth of 
new tender leaves and no others on 
the tree will be found about as tend- 
er as one and two year stock. 

Banking old trees is for bud-union 
protection only and cannot be ex- 
pected to do more than this. Heating 
is intended to raise the temperature 
above the critical point for fruit, 
leaves or bloom as the case might be. 
The last night of the past cold spell 
was an ideal night for heater pro- 
tection. In some areas the only fruit 
left or for that matter leaves and 
angular wood as well is where heat- 
ers or smudge-pots were used. 

Pruning as has. been pointed out 
in the state press frequently, cannot 
be done until the dying back of the 
killed limbs has stopped. Pruning 
now would not prevent this continued 
dying back and would largely have to 
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be repeated. It would also cut off 
dead leaves which may later on aid 
in protecting the tree against other 
low temperatures. When the dead 
portion of the tree can easily be told 
from the live wood and the hanging 
dead leaves can no longer be consid- 
ered any protection to the tree, 
pruning could begin and be carried 
through. The finishing date would de- 
pend on the amount of new fruit the 
tree sets. Otherwise it could depend 
on the ability of the owner to get the 
work done. If fruit sets, melanose 
will undoubtedly prove very serious 
on the fruit if the finishing date is 
later than May Ist. Fertilizing on in- 
jured groves should by all means not 
be done at this time unless the in- 
jury is so slight as to be disregarded 
entirely in grove work. The judicious 
use of potash to retard growth in 
normal trees is not an uncommon 
practice, but that would be dealing 
with those cases where cold injury 
could be disregarded entirely and the 
usual winter work carried on as 
needed. If the cold chances could be 
considered as entirely past; forcing 
measures would be in order but not 
until then, can intensive cultivation 
be practiced or what might be termed 
as growth producing fertilizers ap- 
plied. Not even after growth has 
started should it be forced, if cold 
danger is still present. 

The leaves or foliage on a great 
many groves has been only slightly 
injured. In such properties plenty of 
leaves to carry the tree along nor- 
mally are present. The condition of 
the fruit in such groves can be dis- 
regarded insofar as the past cold 
effect is concerned and the trees 
handled the same as tho no cold had 
occurred. If. considerable good fruit 
is still left, either orange or grape- 
fruit, heater protection would bring 
it through a similar cold spell as the 
one of December. 

Replanting of cold injured proper- 
ties is a matter for the individual 
owner to decide, using expert advice 
as to its necessity. Where the bud 
union is still intact regrowth can be 
done rather quickly and would be 
advisable over replacing even large 
trees. 

Insect and disease control cannot 
be lined up ahead of time. Their 
severity could only be guessed at. 
However many properties offer the 
best opportunity they have ever had 
of largely eliminating scale insects 
and whiteflies for years to come if 
intensive control is practiced this 
spring. Melanose is likely to be pres- 
ent in increasing quantities until 
after all dead wood able to propa- 
gate the fungus has been eliminated, 
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or thoroughly covered with suitable 
spray for its control. Scab being a 
leaf propagated disease may prove 
serious or not depending on leaves 
on the tree and on the season. Where 
defoliation was complete it should be 
slow in returning in a commercial 
way, tho it can be easily acquired 
from adjacent properties ‘or other 
parts of the same grove where it is 
still present on uninjured leaves. 


Fertilizer Cheapest 
of Major Commodi- 
ties Purchased By 


Farmers 


Fertilizer was the cheapest of all 
major commodities that farmers buy, 
according to the third quarter 1934 
price index of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Standing at 105 Sep- 
tember 15, the price of fertilizer was 
only 5 per cent above the pre-war 
level. 

The index of all commodities 
bought by farmers stood at 120 on 
September 15, or 26 per cent above 
the pre-war price. 

Clothing prices were 30 per cent 
above pre-war; furniture, .37 per 
cent; building materials, 45 per cent; 
and farm machinery 46 per cent 
above pre-war. The index for seed 
stood at 162, undoubtedly high be- 
cause of exceedingly short crops pro- 
duced in many sections of the coun- 
try as a result of the drouth. 

During the past 25 years, fertili- 
ler prices have exceeded farm prices 
only nine years and have exceeded 
the average price of all commodities 
bought by farmers only four years. 
A dollar’s worth of farm products 
on an average during the past quat- 
ter century bought one dollar and 
three cents worth of fertilizer, 


Soil erosion in hilly citrus groves 
may be prevented by confining the 
cultivation to one way alongside or 
around the hill and by hauling in 
grass, weeds and other organic mat- 


ter that con be piled between the 
trees, safeguarded against fires. On 
hillsides that are extremely steep, 
the planting of Bermuda grass be- 
tween rows may be resorted to, if 
the trees are located far enough 
apart. 
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TWO GREAT CITRUS EXPOSITIONS 


As this issue of The Citrus Industry goes to 
its readers, the Florida Orange Festival at 
Winter Haven is in progress. Organized a num- 
ber of years ago as the Polk County Orange 
Festival, this great citrus exposition has grown 
and expanded to embrace the entire citrus 
growing belt of Florida and is today recognized 
as one of the leading citrus shows not only of 
the nation but of the world. 

Located in the heart of Florida’s great citrus 
region, Winter Haven has exerted every effort 
to make of the Orange Festival a really repre- 
sentative exposition of the state’s leading in- 
dustry—and in this endeavor has achieved a 
wonderful success. 

The promoters of the Festival promise that 
this year’s exposition shall measure up fully 
to the enviable record established in former 
years, despite the handicap entailed by the re- 
cent heavy freeze which might have discourag- 
ed less energetic and optimistic promoters. The 
opening days of the Festival indicate that the 
promise of its promoters is being nobly fulfilled. 

Following closely upon the heels of the 
Orange Festival comes the Florida Fair at Tam- 
pa, not only Florida’s greatest fair, but one of 
the greatest agricultural and horticultural ex- 
positions of the land. 

While not exclusively a citrus exposition, the 
Florida Fair makes the citrus exhibits its lead- 
ing feature and attracts displays from practical- 
ly every citrus producing county of the state. 
Competition for the county awards in the citrus 
section is always great, and the winning of the 
blue ribbon in this competition is regarded 
as the highest possible honor attainable by the 
county which is fortunate enough to obtain it. 

Visitors to the Orange Festival and the Flor- 
ida Fair never fail to find something new in the 
way of citrus achievements and new proof of 
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the greatness of Florida’s greatest industry and 
most valuable asset. 


CITRUS CONTROL THREATENED 


Just at the time when adequate and effective 
control of citrus distribution in Florida is great- 
est, the entire set-up of control measures for 
the state is threatened. 

Lack of harmony in the control committee 
over the selection of a manager has operated 
to render the acts of the committee ineffective, 
and has brought from Washington the threat 
that the entire citrus set-up in Florida may 
be abandoned. This intimation from Washing- 
ton came as the result of a majority vote of the 
control committee in demanding the resignation 
of Manager Strauss. The agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington demanded a hearing on 
this action of the committee on the petition of 
the minority members. The hearing has been 
held, but the decision of the agricultural de- 
partment has not been announced. 

The control committee is needed — badly; 
control of distribution is needed — badly. But 
there can be no effective control of distribution 
so long as there is lack of harmony in the 
committee itself. The combined efforts of citrus 
growers, citrus shippers and the department of 
agriculture are needed to bring about that de- 
gree of harmony which must exist if the lead- 
ing industry of the state is to benefit from any 
set-up. The welfare of the industry is of great- 
er moment than the success of any individual or 
group of individuals in the industry. Until and 
unless that fact is recognized, it is useless to 
expect that any set-up can become effective in 
the control of distribution or in solution of any 
of the many problems confronting the industry. 

It is to be hoped that the present threatening 
situation may be cleared up speedily, to the 
end that citrus growers may benefit from effec- 
tive control of distribution while there is still 
fruit to be shipped. 


A NATURAL OPTIMIST 


The greatest optimist in the world is the Flor- 
ida citrus grower. He may talk like a pessimist, 
but he acts optimistic—always. Beset by obsta- 
cles which would put anyone engaged in an- 
other calling out of business, he goes steadily 
forward to clear the hurdles. 

Neither drought, flood, wind nor freeze can 
discourage him. Even the failure of his pet 
schemes for controlling distribution and boost- 
ing prices, never feazes him. He may take a 
loss this year and a beating next, but he comes 
back smiling and asks for more. Regardless of 
what has happened in the past, is happing now, 
or may happen in the future, he is unshaken 
and unshakeable. He may tell you today that he 
is through with citrus for all time—but he goes 
out tomorrow and begins planting a new grove. 

We repeat: The world’s greatest optimist is 
the Florida citrus grower—and he has a right 
to be. He raises the best citrus fruit in the 
world, and he knows it. He knows also that some 
time he is coming into his own. He has never 
acknowledged defeat, and he never will. That’s 
why he is a Florida citrus grower—and why 
Florida citrus is the best in the world. 
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WE BELIEVE that NACO ; 
Brand Fertilizers and the intelli- 7 
gent, unselfish cooperation given 
the grower by our field service 
men form an unbeatable com- 
bination for crop profits. 


Every grower who invests in 
NACO Brand Fertilizers and 
Service (a plus value) reaps sub- 
stantial dividends year after year. 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE - - - FLORIDA 
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The State Marketing Bureau And It’s Work 


By COMMISSIONER NATHAN MAYO, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In this short review of the work 
of the State Marketing Bureau, which 
is an important and efficient part of 
your State Department of Agricul- 
ture, it is interesting to note that it 
was one of the first of such bureaus 
to be established in the United 
States. It began operation in 1917, 
just four years after the United 
States Bureau of Markets was estab- 
lished and three years after New 
York’s history-making department of 
Foods and Markets came into exist- 
ence. So Florida’s marketing bureau 
is a real pioneer in its field. 

Many changes have necessarily tak- 
en place since the bureau commenced 
serving the farmers and producers of 
our state. In fact, the marketing bu- 
reau idea itself has undergone some 
revolutionary changes. One explana- 
tion of these changes is that the farm- 
er, in times past, viewed the market- 
ing problem as consistiing of two 
parts only, himself and the middle- 
man. He left the final buyers out of 
the picture. This was probably due 
to the magnified importance he at- 
tached to the old notion that he 
gets, on the average, only 35% of 
the prices finally paid for his prod- 
ucts. In fact, the movement which 
brought about the establishment of 
marketing was founded on this be- 
lief. There are, of course, three fac- 
tors in modern marketing: the pro- 
ducer, the distributor and the con- 
sumer. Now, more attention is being 
given to consumer demand and its 
relation to production. There has 
been, in late years, a swing away 
from the orginal conception of the 
purposes of a marketing bureau as an 
agency that could eliminate all mid- 
dleman’s expense in marketing trans- 
actions, toward a clearer recognition 
that production, which the farmer 
represents, is directly related to con- 
sumer ability and disposition to use 
and to pay for products, 

These are some of the general 
trends that have affected our mar 
keting bureau and to-which it has 
had to adjust itself and its opera- 
tions. Some others are of more local 
importance; the Florida land boom 
and its aftermath, local conditions 
brought about by the depression with 


its ruinously low prices, and the bu- 


reau’s supplementary service under 
the New Deal. In this last respect, 
the bureau has been called upn, and 
has extended, its fullest co-operation 
with the federal authorities in pre- 
paring codes that are satisfactory 


and workable. Incidentally, increased 
demand for different services of the 
bureau has been brought on by the 
adoption of the various codes. It was 
necessary to increase the number of 
employees in the citrus market news 
office at Orlando for supplying both 
auction and shipping point informa- 
tion to the Florida Control commit- 
tee and growers throughout the 
state. 

The furnishing of market news of 
various kinds is a large part of the 
work of this bureau. Accuracy and 
technical training are required to do 
this work efficiently. Some features 
of this service are: daily market re- 
ports in season; annual reports on 
carlot shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables from Florida; packing and 
shipping information and complete 
market data on all products; official 
daily market reports of fruits and 
vegetables, poultry and eggs on the 
Jacksonville and Tampa markets; 
and complete market information on 
nearly all Florida’s many products. 
The Market News Service covering 


More and 
more growers 
depend upon 
Chaco Fertili- 
zer. 


the productive areas of 98% of the 
state, sent out from nine different 
stations, has provided reliable, 
authentic. information on the move- 
ment and sale from $70,000,000 to 
$125,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products from. Florida, and full in- 
formation in regard to competitive 
commodities from other states. 

Regarding shipping point inspection 
and terminal inspection, the bureau 
co-operates with the federal bureau 
of agricultural economics. It will be 
remembered that the federal inspec- 
tion is of two kinds: shipping point 
inspection for grades, standards and 
condition, and terminal inspection of 
perishable foods, the chief aim of 
which is to prevent and to settle re- 
jection disputes. The fee on such in- 
spection is then divided between 
both agencies by mutual agreement. 
In its twelve years of this coopera- 
tive service, the state bureau has as- 
sisted in the inspection of more than 
140,000 cars. 

Four marketing specials are em- 

(Continued on Page Twenty-Six) 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By Frank Kay Anderson 
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State Experiment Station says ir- 
rigated groves came through the 
‘cold snap much better than did those 
which had not been irrigated .... 
yet hereabout we have two identical 
groves, one with irrigation and one 
without. . . .belonging to two non- 
resident brothers, they are handled 
by the same caretaker. . . .ploughed 
and otherwise cultivated and fertiliz- 
ed simultaneously and precisely alike 
- , - -and the irrigated one suffered 
much more severely from the cold 
than did the other. . . .which probab- 
ly only proves the essential contrari- 
ness of our particular community 
. . . Immediately following a cold 
snap Sol Wittenstein, the Orlando 
grower, gets out his white clothes 
and wears them... .probably to show 
the tourists on the street that he is 
not down hearted, -The grove 
that by all odds was the hardest hit 
of any under our immediate observa- 
tion is ordinarily one of the winter 
show places. . . .In late September it 
had been plowed and heavily ferti- 
lized; and, compared to what hap- 
pened to neighboring groves similarly 
situated it suffered a-plenty. . ..Nathan 
Mayo claims to have samples of, 
or to have sampled, eighteen dif- 
ferent kinds of citrus wines, liquors 
or liquers, . . .which runs consider- 
ably ahead of our own experience 
. , - rather taking advantage of an 
official position, eh, what?, . . .The 
many friends of Lawrence Gentile 
will be very glad to learn he is on 
the mend, and is soon due to be re- 
covered fromthe severe injuries 
sustained in a recent automobile ac- 
cident. . . .J. S. Crutchfield of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., down 
looking things over following the 
cold snap. . -He ought to know 
what is what. . . .he was working in 
an Oviedo packing house at the time 
of the Big Freeze of 94-95... .A 
chance meeting with Arthur Klemm 
of Winter Haven. . . .who is certain- 
ly holding his own with the passing 
years, .. .but that good looking baby 
of the Klemm’s is a big girl now, and 
having to go to the dentist like the 
rest of the grown folks. . . .From 
New York a New Year’s card from 
Mr. and Mrs. George Miller. . . .that 
well known Fair Villa grower has 


been selling the Miller, Meiten & 
Shader fruit in the big city. .. .may- 
be we’d better ask Earl Brown of 
DeLand now to send George that 
orange sherbert recipe that was so 
successful at the Chicago fair. . 
Governor Sholtz in his big broad- 
cast asked all citrus growers and 
shippers to get together and com- 
pose their differences. .and to 
come before the legislature with a 
united front. . , .which will be just 
about as easy as to get all the kids 
everywhere to write a uniform let- 
ter to Santa Claus. . . .However, the 
industry does owe Dave Sholtz a 
vote of thanks for his efforts in its 
behalf. . . .and for the manner in 
which he jumped down the throat of 
that publication of pertness, The 
New Yorker, for its allegations con- 
cerning “arsenated” oranges and 
grapefruit. . . ,Asked Alan Wilson 
of the AFG sales department how he 
liked selling celery, which he did 
last season right successfully. .. . 
and he is sort of kerazy about it 
. . . -because there are no auction 
sales of celery. . , .A. R. Davenport 
of Gentile Bros. Co., Orlando, much 
in demand as a Christmas caroler 
. . - .about the only Class A caroler 
we have in the business. . . .though 
there are any number of Sweet Ade- 
liners. , . .Atlantic storms having in 
one way or another played hob with 
them during the past few seasons, 
the Merritt’s Island growers now seem 
due for heavy innings. . . Jack Frost 
didn’t have them on his visiting list 
. . . .Reelecting its officers, R. B. 
Woolfolk, president, J. Curtis Rob- 
inson, executive vice-president, and 
S. O. Chase to his perennial job as 
treasurer, the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida is off on its course 
for ancther year. .. .C. B. Treadway, 
the well known Tavares grower who 
functions as head of the State Road 
Department, journeyed down to Win- 
ter Haven with his family to spend 
Christmas with his sister. . . .who is 
Mrs, Earl Haskins to you. . . .took the 
short cut down that road long under 
construction from Lake Alfred... . 
got stuck and had to hire his car 
pulled out. . . .which shows it can 
happen, even to State Road Depart- 
ment moguls, , , ,The well known 


Judge C. O, Andrews of Orlando, re- 
serving a front seat on the mourners 
bench for himself on the morning 
after the cold snap. . . .but, save the 
brown derby with two palms for 
Everett Bates of Altamonte Springs, 
who was bemoaning the loss of his 
kumquat crop. . . .Now Southwestern 
rail lines propose to add to the gaie- 
ty of nations by granting to Texas 
substantial reductions on citrus rates 
to much territory West of the Mis- 
sissippi. . . .On a mileage basis it is 
perhaps logical that Texas should be 
allowed to find markets in this terri- 
tory by reason of a substantial freight 
rate advantage, . . .but it is a poor 
rule that doesn’t work both ways... . 
and Florida for many years has been 
denied the privilege of properly low- 
er freight rates into what justifiably 
may be called Florida territory 
. . . .Put all citrus and vegetable 
rates upon the same _ per-ton-mile 
basis, and Florida will be the world’s 
greatest fruit and vegetable area. ... 
and at the same time the happiest 
and most prosperous. , . .Now, as is 
fairly well known, we enjoy a good 
meal. . . .and in our travels over this 
peninsula we have the places which 
serve good meals fairly well plotted 
. . . -but from recent experience it 
is evident we have no monopoly on 
the ability to smell out and locate 
those places where good square feeds 
are to be had. . . .It seems, to us, that 
these days just as we get set and 
are about to square away for some 
earnest eating in some good place a 
little off what might be called the 
regular line of march we begin to 
smell something burning, . . .some- 
thing rather reminiscent of forgot- 
ten rags in a corner. . . .and just a 
little remindful of an improperly 
tended incinerator. . . .then we look 
around. . . .and, sure enough, in they 
come. , . .H. L. Baskin of the Dutch 
potash syndicate accompanied by 
Dana Wilder Jr. of the Jackson Grain 
Co. . . .headed by that omnipresent 
Baskin pipe. . . .After three such ex- 
periences recently we were led into 
making a rather bad bust... .We were 
seated alone in a small place with 
our back to the restuarant door dur- 
ing a cold spell. . . .we heard the 
door open. . . .felt the draught of 
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cold air . . and simultaneously 
smelled something awful. . . .So, with- 
out turning around, we sang out a 
cheerful greeting. . . .probably more 
pertinent than dignified, but wholly 
within the understanding of the Bas- 
kin-Wilder duo. . . .No reply... .- 
dead silence. . , .and we _ looked 
around into the puzzled and slightly 
horrified gaze of two dear old ladies 
about seventy. . . .We had been mis- 
led. . . .by our nose. . . .reasonably 
accurate though it ordinarily is... . 
It was not the Baskin pipe we had 
smelled. . . .but the cook had acci- 
dentally dropped some chicken feath- 
ers onto the open coals. .. .We nomi- 
nate for the job of Parade Postponer 
Martin Andersen of Orlando. ... 
Didn’t that motion we heard, that 
the nominations be closed, come from 
Tampa?. .. .Dr. Gilman A. Drew of 
Eagle Lake, who passed away in 
October, long stood high in Polk 
county citrus councils. . . .but com- 
paratively few knew of his outstand- 
ing career as a scientist before he 
forsook that career to engage his at- 
tention with the business of grow- 
ing oranges and grapefruit. . . .It 
remained for the magazine “Science” 
recently to bring that earlier career 
strongly to light. . , .For 25 years 
prior to the time ill health brought 
him to Florida he was one of the 
country’s foremost zoologists. 
served as president of the American 
Society of Zoologists. . . .and had 
won international recognition for 
certain of his zoological studies. . 
These are the days, as this is writ- 
ten, when Jack Guthrie, John F. May, 
Jay Stull, Judge Allen Walker, K. 
E. Bragdon and sundry other Win- 
ter Havenites are to be encountered 
galloping wildly in all directions. . . 
to the end that the Orange Festival 
will be the sort of success that they 
have promised all and sundry it will 
be. . . .And they’re going to have 
the Orange Festival on the Farm and 
Home broadcast hour over the nat- 
ional net work. . . .We’re going to 
stay clear away from that. . . .the 
spectacle of the selected speakers in 
the act of having the jitters before 
their turns come to speak is hard 
on our nerves. . , .Also the annual 
rivalry between Clay Binion and Jay 
Stull tears us all up. . . .each, with 
a careful eye on the other, horning 
in and doing his best to be selected 
Matron of Honor to accompany the 
festival Queen. . . .lf we were run- 
ning the show, we’d give them some 
recognition... . , but John May and 
Jack Guthrie won’t do it. . . .We 
contacted a grower who during the 
first few days of January attempted 
to market in- his own way some or- 
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anges which, while not all to the 
good, had not been hit very hard 
by the cold. . . .Discouraged in some 
quarters he chartered three big 
trucks and drivers. . , .loaded up the 
trucks and started them off under 
the chaperonage of one of his tried 
employees who is reputed to be 
quite a trader. . . .They ambled up 
to Macon, finding no takers there 
they continued on to Atlanta, then 
to Chattanooga and finally to Nash- 
ville. . . .then finding a farmer who 
was willing to take the fruit for its 
possible fertilizer value, the contents 
of the trucks were dumped in a field 
outside Nashville. . . .It was reported 
to be much the same story all along 
the line of march. . -no Florida 
oranges wanted because of recent sad 
experiences with frosted fruit. ... 
Dealer sentiment like that is a more 
effective bar to further loading of 
the markets with unfit fruit than all 
possible schemes of certification. . , . 
It rather looks as if the growers who 
have fruit which will hold. . . .and 
who are in a position to hold it.... 
are due to profit greatly by the hold- 
ing. . . .It was a nice compliment 
which the Association of Association 
Presidents of the Exchange paid to 
certain of their members when they 
singled out the late William Edwards 
of Plymouth, George C. Olmstead, of 
Mims, Marvin H. Walker, of Hills- 
borough, W. H. Schultz, Sr., of Au- 
burndale, and C. A. Garrett of Kis- 
simmee for awards of merit. .. , 
Then they picked out five packing 
house managers, Gus S. Hall of Oak- 
land, R. T. (Bob) Carleton of Ply- 
mouth, J. B. Prevatt of Tavares, Jas. 
M. Ingram of Tampa, and Wm. H. 
Clark of Elfers and after some dif- 
ficulty persuaded them also to ac- 
cept awards of merit. , . .Whenever 
we think of the Association of Asso- 
ciation Presidents that Alpine hat 
of G. B, (Pete) Acrigg of Winter 
Haven rises to confront us in mem- 
ory. .. .If anyone knows, will they 
please explain. . . .Did he find that 
hat somewhere himself and smuggle 
it in past the customs guards. . 

or did he perhaps inherit it?, ... 
Hope he doesn’t wear that hat into 
any of the movies of the Orange 
Festival. . . .it would never get by 
these new film censors. . . .Dr. Wat- 
son and some of the other sharks 
up at the Experiment Station point 
out that as one of the blessings of 
the cold snap there will be a sharp 
diminution of certain of our citrus 
pests. - -meaning insect enemies, 
and not the sort that earn the title 
by too frequently breaking into 
print, . . -We might add that another 
blessing of undoubted value is the 
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absolute kibosh which the aforemen- 
tioned cold spel] put upon certain 
planned communist activities among 
packing house employees. . . . Des- 
pite repeated rebuffs and entire 
lack of success of earlier communis- 
tic activities in Florida, we are now 
dignified as District 25 of the pro- 
fessional trouble-makers. . . .and as 
such they will try to make some- 
thing out of us, poor material though 
we undoubtedly are. , . .Some day, 
despite botanical authorities to the 
contrary, some people are going to 
be amazed to find what a number 
of sour apple trees there are in Flor- 
ida. . . .or what in a pinch will pass 
for sour-apple trees... . C. McD. 
Davis is vice-president of theAtlantic 
Coast Line R. R., ... E. R. Oliver 
is vice-president of the Southern Rail- 
way. -Recently we encountered 
these two gentlemen separately in 
the same restaurant just twenty-four 
hours apart. .. .the occurence brought 
to mind the, in some circles, justly 
famed Davis-Oliver correspondence 
upon the subject of the NRA... ., 
which ought to, if it does not, go 
down into history along with other 
famous correspondence of other 
famed individuals. . . .The NRA was 
just coming into being. . . .no one 
knew precisely what it was, or what 
it was going to do. from his 
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headquarters at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, Mr. Davis wrote to Mr. 
Oliver who is stationed in Washing- 
ton. . . .He wanted to know what 
they were doing about these here 
codes. . . .thought it would be nice 
if Mr. Oliver from his advantageous 
position would keep hig business 
friends advised, . . .Mr. Oliver replied 
that was impossible. . . .it was too 
big a job. . . .they were turning out 
about a code a minute. . . .every- 
thing was being covered with codes 
- , + -from brickbats to brassieres 
-He inferred he hoped Mr. Dav- 

is knew what brickbats were. .. . 
but, the latter being an old bachelor, 
would pardon him if he didn’t know 
what brassieres were. . . Replying in 
turn, Mr. Davis said in effect there 
were a lot of things he knew very 
little about. -“but, I have gather- 
ed the notion a brassiere is a sort 
of awning in front of a Child’s res- 
And that somehow re- 

minds us that a menu which C, N. 
(Pinky) Williams of the AFG brought 
back to us from New York recently 
puts the Child’s restaurant-chain in 
the position of confiding to their 
patrons that the grapefruit is a fruit 
which a Captain Shaddock brought to 
the West Indies. . . .Boy, page Pro- 
fessor Harold Hume; and ask him, 
please, to straighten out those N’Yawk 
vittles vendors!. . . .Joseph di Gior- 
gio down from New York last month 
- .- -for a visit with S. L. Lowry, 
manager of his International Fruit 
Corpn. at Tampa. . . .When he left 
New York everything was reported 
in turmoil in Florida citrus circles 
-.. .one of his New“York friends 
suggested that if he were capable 
of showing any speed he might 
straighten things out in Florida 
while here. . . .he promised to do 
his best. . . .The first day he got here 
Governor Sholtz called the warring 
citrus factions to meet him in Talla- 
hassee. . . .the next day they met 
there, compromised differences and 
entered into a pact of reconciliation, 
and the Governor departed for Wash- 
ington therewith. . , .and the next 
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day it snowed- in Tampa. . . .The 
utter inability of folks to figure 
ahead with any certainity is well il- 
lustrated by certain happings of the 
cold snap. «Three growers in 
the same town. . . .one lost his grove 
on a foreclousure a few months 
back. . . .and. . . .it didn’t freeze 
one bit. . . .the fruit now on the trees 
should be sufficient pretty nearly to 
have paid off the obligation. . . 
. Another grower 
sold his grove three weeks ahead 
of the cold. . , .cash sale and pretty 
satisfactory price. . . .and it froze, 
how it froze. . . .looks as if many 
of the trees are killed and all set 
back very severely. . . just a plain 
ease of a man being~kicked upstairs 
. - - -But the prize story concerns 
another who two years ago decided to 
sell his grove and quit growing fruit 
-He tried his best, but couldn’t 
get a sale. . . .He cut his price, and 
then he cut it again. . . .and again 
two months ago he was out try- 
ing to peddle that grove at an al- 
most ridieulously low price, . . .but 
couldn’t find a taker. . . .Then came 
the cold. . . .and hardly a leaf curl- 
ed in the grove. . . .the fruit un- 
touched. .a plumb good crop and 
good quality, too. .. .Talk about be- 
ing kicked upstairs. . . .And, if you 
don’t believe this yarn, look up R. 
W. (Bob) Rogers of Orlando, and try 
to buy that grove of his at double 
what he asked last summer, . . .That 
disfigurement on the upper lip of 
C. D. (Uharlie) Kime of Orlando, 
is not a deformity. . . .He ig en- 
couraging it to grow there. . . .John 
A. Snively of Winter Haven out 
circulating about, seems to know a 
lot of people on the streets in most 
any town on the peninsula, . . 
Somebody asked Randall Chase of 
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Sanford if they made a practice of 
firing or using heaters in their groves 
-He said they did not. . . .that 
the Chase experience indicated the 
money had better be spent in secur- 
ing cold-free locations for groves 
... Seated in a swagger restaurant 
and a distinguished looking stranger 
across the room speaks to us. ,.. 
Studying him surrepetitiously we 
conclude that, impossible as it may 
seem, it is none other than Phil C. 
Peters of Winter Garden and Mrs. 
Peters with him. . .so we stroll 
across that way in the act of de- 
parting and congratulate him... . 
on getting better looking as time 
passes, so that he almost fooled us 
. , -Then, of course, he regrets that 
he can’t reciprocate. -but he’d 
like to know how it was he used 
to look. . . .and we confide he used 
to look just plain mean. . . ,which 
Mrs. Peters confirms. .and adds: 
“Was mean, too.” -She opines 
it is just good wifely care that at 
last is making something worth 
while out of the Peters person... . 
We appreciate the interest which 
some show in these Impressions. . . 
and we regret we cannot use much 
of the material which is slipped to 
us. . . .but we have always disliked 
divorces, libel suits and gun-fights 
.- -This month we got away behind 
. , . .nstead of writing along from 
time to time we put off the whole 
job. . . .and, as this is written, it was 
only yesterday we didn’t have a line 
...-H. L. Baskin, for one, was all 
worried up about it when he found 


it out. . , .but this shows what sort 
of a pinch hitter we naturally are 

-Thanks. to the strong inspira- 
tion of the Baskin pipe, we seem to 
have pulled through. . 





Leading Food Compe To Spend | Via 
Sum Promoting Orange Festival 


For the first time in history, a 
national food manufacturer is to 
spend thousands of dollars promot- 
ing “Florida Orange Festival Days.” 
Following the recent proclamation by 
Governor Sholtz, calling for state- 
wide recognition of Florida’s citrus 
fruits, The Best Foods, Inc., on Jan. 
8 announced an extensive cooperative 
campaign for the event. 

“The company will spend thousand: 
of dollars to promote the increased 
consumption of Florida grown citrus 
fruits,” stated Palmer W. Schade, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the southern division of the com- 


pany. In this program, said Mr. 


Schade, there will be special dealer 
display material, illustrated window 
and store cards, illustrations of. cit- 
trus salads, and wide dissemination 
of recipes calling for the use of 
citrus fruits. 

The Best Foods, Inc., is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of mayonnaise, 
and the largest manufacturer of 
margarine in the United States. 

“There is a logical association be- 
tween Florida’s citrus fruits and 
Hellman’s mayonnaise, a product of 
The Best Foods, Ine.,” said Mr. 
Schade. “Florida’s oranges, grape- 
fruit and other citrus fruits are 


(Continued on page 18) 
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KK Never before in Florida's agricultural history has 
a fertilizer manufacturer offered such assurance of 
definite soil control. Read this important an- 
nouncement — then send for the booklet mentioned 


on the opposite page. 
e * & 

Among progressive growers there has been a growing de- 
mand for mote accurate information about crop feeding and 
soil management. Confused by untried methods and doubtful 
theories, it has been no easy task to buy fertilizer intelligently. 
How am | to know whether a fertilizer is acid or alkaline? Is the 
organic ammonia Water Soluble or Water Insoluble? How can 
| e sure the plant foods needed by my soil are actual 

ilizer | buy? These and dozens of similar questions 
have been a continual source of worry to growers. 
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this advetuamenk 


It has become increasingly apparent that the Guaranteed 
Analysis Tag required by the Florida Fertilizer Law is of little 
actual protection to the buyer. The information on the tag is 
misleading and substitutions are entirely possible without chance 
of detection. Water Soluble Organic Ammonia is not sep- 
arated from the Insoluble variety—though there is a vast and 
important difference. Nor is any information given to show the 
grower what reaction the fertilizer should bring about in his soil. 


For many years we have earnestly tried to “debunk” the 
fertilizer business. Weaknesses in current fads and fancies have 
been pointed out. And we have continually stressed the im- 
portance of adapting fertilization programs to definite needs 
of individual farms and groves, rather than attempting the use 
of "shot in the arm" fertilizers or “cure-all"" methods. Gulf 
Brands have been consistently formulated and manufactured to 
fit specific soil needs and they have been recommended for use 
only on the soils for which they were originally intended. 


Now we have taken another important step. To offer the 


grower every possible assurance of a more definite soil control 
we have literally torn to pieces every fertilizer material used in 
Gulf Brands. We have found the acid or alkaline reaction which 
may be expected from each material or combination of ma- 
terials. The analysis of every plant food used in fertilizers has 
been completely “broken down," in order to determine the ac- 
tual use value of each. And here's the important news. All of 
this valuable information, secured through months of field and 
laboratory work—and used for years in the manufacture of our 
products—will now actually appear on a tag attached to ever 


bag of Gulf Brands of Fertilizer! 


Study carefully the tag on the opposite page Think what 
such timely information will mean in helping you to choose the 
proper plant foods for your soil! Here in reality are Friendly 
Fertilizers—with every assurance of more definite soil and crop 
control. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th Street, South of E. Broadway . 
Tampa, Florida 
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Extension Service Work On Citrus 


SPECIALIST DeBUSK DESCRIBES PROGRESS IN MAJOR PROJECTS OF 1934 
By JEFFERSON THOMAS 


Workers in agricultural extension 
serve as the connecting link between 
research pertaining to farm pro- 
blems and the utilization in practice 
of the findings. They seek to educate 
farmers and growers as to the value 
of the discoveries made in the ex- 
periment stations and similar insti- 
tutions, Their time largely is de- 
voted to demonstrations through 
which the information is convincingly 
presented where it will have the 
greatest usefulness. 

In the past two years taxed with 
many added duties consisting of ad- 
ministrative details under the fed- 
eral farm adjustment act, agricultu- 
ral extension forces nevertheless have 
found time for continuing much of 
the previous endeavor for better 
farming practices. Specialists in the 
state organizations and county agents 
alike have borne vastly enlarged 
burdens that basic activities might 
be maintained with only minor inter- 
ruptions. 

Under the system developed in the 
Florida Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, crops and farm industries of 
major importance are assigned spec- 
ialists who devote all their time to 
particular fields, Citrus fruits, dairy- 
ing, livestock raising and poultry 
keeping are noteworthy divisions in 
the set-up. Citriculturist E. F. De- 
Busk cooperates with district and 
county agents to the end that all 
parts of the fruit growing belt are 
reached every season. 

Conditions in citrus Florida were 
more than ordinarily disturbed 
throughout 1934, the weather vagar- 
ies of the year having been scarcely 
less abnormal than the economic 
situation. Rainfall in excessive quan- 
tities in the first six months of the 
period was offset by a drouth that 
persisted for most of the last quar- 
ter. Temperatures went to record 
heights in the summer while severe 
freezes came during December. 

Factors of the kind are controlling 
influences with reference to cultural 
improvement programs and like un- 
dertakings fostered by the agricul- 
tural extension service. Ap)raisal of 
the achievements is fair only when 
the obstacles are given due weight. 
Frequently, however, the apparently 
adverse elements are taken advan- 
tage of constructively, and unques- 
tionably this was done last year by 
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sociates. 
Rust Mite Control Projects 

When he was recently requested 
to indicate the line of work in which 
the best success was attained dur- 
ing 1934 Mr. DeBusk selected the 
rust mite control project as out- 
standing. Training schools in the 
best methods were the unique fea- 
ture of the program. Packing house 
managers had been interested in the 
effort and they brought with them 
to the schools “key” men in the in- 
dustry, from the standpoint of the 
objectives sought to be attained. 

Attendance at each of the schools 
arranged for by county agents, pur- 
posely, was kept down to an average 
of about 50 each, as the meeting 
rooms seldom would accommodate 
more. Advantages also were associat- 
ed with the plan of having the groups 
comparatively small. A degree of per- 
sonal interest was developed that 
might have proved difficult to obtain 
in larger gatherings, with more di- 
versity in the crowds present. 

Representation at the schools prin- 
cipally was of packing house mana- 
gers and others in charge of insect 
control for members of shipping 
organizations. Of the latter 21 were 
recorded as having men present in 
the schools of the 11 counties cover- 
ed during this phase of. the campaign. 
In almost every case the attendance 
was mostly of the type of men who 
are usually hard to enlist in going to 
public meetings. 

Dusting and spraying demonstra- 
tions were given, with the customary 
land equipment. Applications by air- 
plane also were shown on one occas- 
ion, and found to be highly success- 
ful. A ton of sulphur was distributed 
in 30 minutes, on 40 acres contain- 
ing 2,000 trees. Inspections subse- 
quently made gave evidence that the 
job had been as well done as it could 
have been by the standard methods, 
and much more speedily. 

Initial series of training schools, 
described in the foregoing, were at- 
tended by approximately 400 per- 
sons. They were followed by one to 
four neighborhood meetings in each 
of the principal citrus producing 
counties, at which the same line of 
procedure was carried out. In 30 of 
these events, the enrollment of grow- 
ers exceeded 1,400, representing 
about 60,000 acres of grove and 
more than 10,000,000 boxes of fruit. 
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Directly reached therefore was 
some 30 percent of the state’s com- 
mercial citrus output. Indirectly the 
campaign had influence with thou- 
sands of growers not on hand at the 
meetings. Press stories and _ radio 
broadcasts while the endeavor was 
under way materially enlarged the 
scope of its usefulness. Results that 
were attained amply justified the 
energy utilized and the time taken. 

Dusting sulphur and lime-sulphur 
in seeking control of rust mite were 
used in quantities 200 to 300 percent 
larger than ever had been applied 
in a single season. In fact, the job 
of getting after the pest was more 
comprehensively and efficiently handl- 
ed than at any previous time in the 
history of the industry. 

Rust mite injured fruit according- 
ly was produced in smaller propor- 
tions than for any past season. 
Weather conditions aided in some de- 
gree but primarily the good results 
came from the control program, and 
the extraordinary degree in which it 
was undertaken. 

Cash value of the accomplishment 
was lessened, of course, by the des- 
truction of fruit due to drouth and 
frost. At least 20 percent of the com- 
mercial crop, or over 6,000,000 box- 
es, sold 25 cents a box higher be- 
cause the fruit was free from rust 
mite damage. 

“Extension workers refrain from 
taking all the credit,’’ Mr. DeBusk 
says. “Growers were spurred on by 
the common knowledge that only 
bright fruit could be sold at a pro- 
a.” 

Varied Phases Of Program 

Grove management practice de- 
signed to increase yields without 
raising operating costs, presented by 
means of demonstration properties, 
Mr. DeBusk considers the second 
most important line of citrus work in 
1934. Since the enlargement of out- 
put is accompanied with greater re- 
turns for fruit, if the marketing sit- 
uation is satisfactory, the absence of 
higher outlay for production natur- 
ally means added net profits. 

In one locality where the demon- 
stration groves have been in exis- 
tence for two seasons, the crop on 
about 2,000 acres was over 50 per- 
cent larger last year than before the 
plans were first adopted. Increase of 
exceeding 30,000 boxes in this in- 
stance was secured with absolutely 
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no greater expense and made a sub- 
stantial difference in the profit and 
loss account. 

Groves chosen for the demonstra- 
tion mostly have been more or less 
in run-down shape and the system 
followed with them has taught signi- 
ficant lessons concerning ways and 
means whereby the consequences of 
neglect can be overcome. Practices 
that are utilized relate principally to 
supplies of organic matter, cultiva- 
tion, fertilization and irrigation. 

Revamping of the fertilizer pro- 
gram hag been an essential part of 
the plans adopted. Cultivation is re- 
placed by irrigation wherever prac- 
ticable. Cover crops are relied upon 
mainly as the sources from which or- 
ganic matter is forthcoming. Insect 
control measures of course are em- 
ployed, as the need for them indi- 
cates, to be advisable. 

Influence of the demonstration 
groves with growers usually reflects 
itself through a_ considerable  sur- 
rounding area. As the owners of cit- 
rus properties meet from time to 
time, in civic or social affairs, the 
results obtained in the demonstra- 
tions are a prolific cause for conver- 
sation often leading to action. 

Activities of the citriculturist in 
the State Extension Service nearly 
all are directed to the public by way 
of the county farm agents. Calis 
from them on Mr. DeBusk for assis- 
tance in offering growers recommen- 
dations of a helpful nature were 
more than customarily heavy in the 
past 12 months. 

While the heavy rains were falling, 
advice freely was sought in reference 
to what it was best to do in applying 
fertilizers and like matters. When 
dry weather became a serious factor, 
aid was sought in a similar manner 
on variations of the same practices. 

Then the worst freezes since 1894- 
95, in most sections, destroyed a 
great deal of fruit with considerable 
injury to trees, and demand quickly 
arose for counsel concerning pruning, 
watering and banking that damage 

“might be lessened. 

Losses generally were lightest, it 
appeared, in groves where moisture 
had been supplied by artificial means 
during the drouth. Irrigation also was 
a DeBusk objective, regarded by 
many as of paramount importance. 


Detailed Soil Analysis and Interpre- 
tations, Estimation of Plant Food Re- 
quirements and Soil Toxins. 


$2.50 


SOIL LABORATORY 
Frostproof, Fla. 
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In Lake County groves that he 
personally owns, the Extension citri- 
culturist for several years has been 
adapting and developing a system 
affording maximum water supply at 
minimum expense. 

Portable plants erected at. small 
first cost, operated for a reasonable 
outlay and providing plenty of flow 
are the outcome. 

Demonstrations of these late in the 
fall completely convinced most grow- 
ers present that the right systems 
for groves have been devised. 

Installations in the region, made 
before rains came, practically ex- 
hausted available material and eq- 
uipment, 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 


ORLANDO 





NATURE. 


HAT A FRIEND old Mother Nature is to you. 

Your land—Nature created it. Your trees, your 
plants—Nature created them. Sun and rain—gifts from 
Nature, too. 

And Chilean Natural Nitrate—this amazing plant 
food, is one of Nature’s miracles. Into Chilean she put 
the vital “impurities”, each a plant food in itself. Boron, 
magnesium, iodine, sodium, calcium, potassium, lithium, 
strontium—they are all essential to your crop. Indeed, 
natural impurities are essential to life itself. For in- 
stance, lack of calcium in human beings causes the 
dread disease called rickets. 

Chilean Natural Nitrate is the ideal fertilizer for 
citrus fruits and truck crops. It is quick-acting nitrogen 
plus Nature’s own balance of vital impurities. 

Protect yourself. The way to be sure you get natural 
nitrate with its natural impurities, is to say Chilean 
when you order. Play safe. 


NATURAL NITRATE 


THE ONLY NITROGEN THAT COMES FROM THE 
GROUND: THE GENUINE ORIGINAL “SODA” 


C. D. Kime 


Consulting 
Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research. 


YOUR BEST FRIEND 


She gives you your soil... Your Trees... 


Your Seed... Your Chilean Natural Nitrate 
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LEDAING FOOD COMPANY TC 
SPEND VAST SUM PROMOTING 
ORANGE FESTIVAL. 

(Continued from page 13) 
agreed to be the richest and juiciest 
on the market. Hellman’s real mayon- 
naise, a worthy companion in all sal- 
ad dishes, is made from the choicest 
ingredients—fine salad oils, freshly 
broken eggs, selected vinegars and 
imported spices. They’re double whip- 
ped for velvety smoothness. 

“Florida citrus fruits provide 
more eastern states with these salad 
ingredients than do the products of 
any other State. And Hellman’s may- 
onnaise is the most popular real may- 
onnaise in those states. 

“Thus it is fitting indeed that the 
advertising of Hellman’s mayonnaise 
should call attention of Floridans, 
and the thousands of visitors here, 
to the many uses and supreme qual- 
ity of our citrus fruits.” 

Here are recipes for several de- 
licious salads which call for the use 
of Florida citrus fruits: 

Orange and Pineapple Mold 
(Dessert Salad) 

2 large oranges 

1 package lime-flavored gelatin 

1 can crushed pineapple, drained 

% cup Hellman’s double whipped 
Mayonnaise. 
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Squeeze oranges and grind remain- 
der of oranges in medium grinder of 
food chopper. 

Dissolve gelatin in orange juice, 
pineapple juice, and enough boiling 
water to make 2 cups. Chill. When 
slightly thickened, add ground orange 
and pineapple. Turn into heart-shap- 
ed mold. Chill until firm. Serve on 
crisp lettuce. Garnish with maras- 
chino cherries and Fruit Juice May- 
onnaise. Serves 6. 

Fruit Juice Mayonnaise 
(for fruit salads) 

1-3 cup Hellman’s double whipped 
Mayonnaise 

2% tablespoons confectioners’ 
sugar 

Dash of salt 

1% tablespoons fruit juice 

1-3 cup cream, whipped 

Fold mayonnaise, sugar, salt and 
fruit juice into whipped cream and 
blend thoroughly. Makes 1 cup may- 
onnaise. 

Grapefruit and Orange Salad 

% cup Hellman’s double whipped 
Mayonnaise 

% teaspoon prepared horseradish 

3 tablespoons cream, whipped 

2 cups grapefruit sections, free 
from membrane 

1 cup orange sections, free from 
membrane. 


THREE ELEPHANT 


AND 
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Fold mayonnnaise and _ horserad- 
ish into whipped cream until thoro- 
ughly blended. Place alternately 3 
sections of grapefruit and 2 sections 
of oranges on crisp lettuce for each 
salad. Serve with mayonnaise and 
cream mixture and garnish with 
maraschino cherries. Serves 8. 

For an Appetizer Salad serve 2 
sections of grapefruit and 1 of 
oranges. This recipe serves 12 Ap- 
petizer Salads. 


FLORIDA FARM INCOME 
16 MILLION DOLLARS 
MORE THAN LAST YEAR 


An increase of over 16 million dol- 
lars in the estimated value of the 
principal crops of Florida for 1934 
is shown over the valuation for 1933 
in a recent report by H. A. Marks, 
agricultural statistician with the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Orlan- 
do. 

These crops, including fruits, vege- 
tables, staple crops, and nuts, are 
valued at $87,474,000 compared with 
$70,618,000 in 1933 and $62,894,000 
in 1932. Citrus fruits accounted for 
close to 43 million dollars, vegetable 
crops for 25 million and staple crops 
for 19 million. 


FROST DAMAGE 


Practically all citrus fruit in Florida which remains in marketable 
condition has been weakened to some extent by the recent freeze, and 
is now more liable than ever to decay in transit. 


Borax, when properly applied in the packing house, is recognized as 
the most effective means of controlling mold decay and stem end rot. 


The cost of treating all fruit with borax is small in comparison with 
the cost of heavy decay losses on a few shipments. 


Stocks carried by 


Townsend Sash, Door & Lumber Co., 


Lake Wales 


Technical information 
and assistance available 


on request 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Armours 


BIG CROP 


There is a Grade for 
Every Soil and Crop 


If you are in doubt con- 
cerning the exact for- 
mula for your grove or 
truck crops, ask to bavc 
the Armour field repre- 
sentative make a study 
of your needs without 
cost or obligation. 


| Reililigen 


Guesswork with fertilizers keeps you constantly in doubt ... and 
often it makes you regret your final selection. But there is no guess- 
work when you use Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizers. More than 
thirty-eight years of successful use in Florida has demonstrated their 
crop-making value. 


Many of Florida’s most successful growers have discovered that Ar- 
mour’s BIG CROP Fertilizers ‘Make Every Acre Do Its Best.” That’s 
why they are so popular today The formulas for Armour’s BIG 
CROP Fertilizers are adjusted exactly to Florida crop and soil needs 
... they return to the soil the many plant food elements taken out 
by growing crops . nd they are scientifically compounded and 
carefully balanced. 


Use Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizers this year. Compare your crop 
yield, your crop quality and your crop profits with results from any 
other fertilizer you have used. You'll know then, from your own 
experience, why so many growers say that Armour’s BIG CROP Fer- 
tilizers ‘Make Every Acre Do Its Best.” 


Prices Now on a Delivered Basis. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Get prices from our Local Selling Agent or our Field Representative 
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Citnculture In Transcaucasus 


Like the United States Soviet Rus- 
sia extends over a vast territory with 
varying climatic conditions begin- 
ning with enormous subarctic regions 
and ending with subtropical ones, al- 
though the latter occupy a far lesser 
area. ; 

Western Transcaucasus —— this is 
the Russian Florida. Red” :lateritic 
soils, bambus and citrus groves, 
cryptomeries, straight trunks of palm 
trees—such is the common landscape 
along the Black Sea Coast—from the 
Turkish frontier near Batum and 
northwards up to Sukhum and farth- 
er. Add to this the abundant rainfall 
(over 2000 mm. 90 inches in Ba- 
tum), add the very mild climate (the 
minimal temperature being for in- 
stance about 18 F.°, the average an- 
nual temperature being there about 
58° F.) and you will get a more or 
less correct idea about this portion 
of U.S.S.R. 

Citrus growing in Transcaucasus 
has its interesting history. 

Already in 1848 some 200 orange 
and lemon trees had been imported 
from Trebizond (Turkey). Planted 
firstly aiong the open sea shore in 
Poti they could not thrive well and 
they have been subsequently trans- 
planted inside the fortress, where 
their growth has been excellent but 
they have perished from frost after 
the severe winter of 1874. Later on 
in 1878 after the Batum province 
was ceded by Turkey to Russia, there 
have been found citrus plantings 
chiefly orange and lemon trees lo- 
cated along the whole coastal region 
beginning with Kobuleti and up to 
Liman, commercial plantings being 
concentrated in the region confined 
between Chorokh river, and the 
Turkish frontier in the villages Go- 
nia, Sarpy, Makrialy, Liman, Manel- 
Oglu, Savel and Uch-Kardash where 
the total number of citrus fruits har- 
vested annually amounted to 1,000,- 
000 pieces. 

The cultural methods of citrus 
growing as applied by the native 
population stood on a very low level. 
Firstly the local stock of oranges 
which were chiefly grown was of a 
poor-yielding strain, 15 years old 
trees yielding in the average some 
120 fruits annually. 

Towards the end of eighties and 
beginning of nineties of past century 
there has begun introduction of cit- 
rus trees from Sicily, Italy, Algers 
and Turkey, but being imported from 
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countries with warmer and drier cli- 
mate these plantings proved in the 
majority of cases unsuccessful. 

This failure has shown that suc- 
cessful citriculture is impossible un- 
less there will be organized an effi- 
cient agricultural service. In order 
to improve the situation a special 
expedition had been sent to Japan in 
1895, consisting of eminent  scien- 
tists among which there participated 
Professor Krasnov, one of the chief 
pioneers of Russian subtropical ag- 
riculture. The results of this expedi- 
tion gave a new and very strong im- 
petus to development of citriculture 
in Transcaucasus, where the Japanese 
strain of mandarin—Unshiu proved 
especially suitable. 

A rapid extension of citriculture 
begins with the very first years of 
current century and continues up to 
1913, as it becomes evident from the 
following table. 

1901—1100 citrus trees 

1902—-2140 citrus trees 

1903—3385 citrus trees 

1904—5258 citrus trees 

1905—13149 citrus trees 

1906—25797 citrus trees 

1907—57944 citrus trees 

1908—89521 citrus trees 

1909—122521 citrus trees 

1910—155521 citrus trees 

1911—191500 citrus trees 

The total acreage under citrus 
trees had reached prior to the war 
some 1000 acres. 

Despite the enormous increase of 
citrus plantings the home production 
could not of course cover fully the 
inland demand for citrus fruits and 
their impert has increased simultane- 
ously with the extension of area un- 
der citrus plantings as it will be seen 
from next table, showing the importa- 
tion of citrus fruits into Russia for 
the period covering 1907-1912. 


Years 
1901 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


32291 long tons 
44062 long tons 
38652 long tons 
45305 long tons 
No Data Available 
55008 long tons 


A remarkable change in regard of 
rapid development of citriculture in 
Russia has been observed for the last 
five-six years. First and foremost has 
increased the area planted to citrus 
trees. Instead of some 1000 acres 
of citrus plantings in 1913 there has 
been attained in 1932 an acreage of 
over 5700 acres. 29.2 millions citrus 


Import of oranges—mandarines 


fruits have been harvested in 1932 
while in 1933 there have been har- 
vested already 117 millions citrus 
fruits. 

As a result of a special survey 
(Georgian Republic including hereto 
the provinces Abkhasia and Adjaris- 
tan) the area of land suitable for 
citriculture are estimated approxi- 
mately as equalling to 35 thousands 
acres, 

The actual area under citrus trees 
is to be increased to the end of 1937 
up to some 25000 acres with some 
5,900,000 citrus trees. 

Main stress is laid upon cultivation 
of mandarins, their percentage will be 
90 per cent, next follow lemons with 
5.5 per cent, oranges with 2.5 per 
cent and finally grapefruit with 2 
per cent. As another remarkable fea- 
ture of citrus trees cultivation there 
should be mentioned the enlargement 
of plantations, there being now con- 
centrated on state and collective 
farms 64 per cent of total acreage 
under citrus trees. 

Due to improvement of cultural 
methods a large increase of yields is 
observed. 

The average yields from one tree 
are estimated to be within coming 
two-three years as follows: mandarin 
trees over 9 years 600 fruits an- 
nually, lemon and orange trees over 
10 years 300 fruits annually. 

Beside Western Transcaucasus the 
citrus trees are to be planted also 
in new regions such as Lenkoran dis- 
trict (Azerbaidjan Republic, East- 
ern Transcaucasus) Tadjikistan 
(Central Asia) etc. 

In order to coordinate the work in 
this branch a special organization has 
been established in 1930. 

Of great importance to successful 
citriculture in Transcaucasus is the 
problem of frost protection. Despite 


Import of lemons 
24058 long tons 
39403 long tons 
40736 long tons 
47051 long tons 
39194 long tons 
39548 long tons 


the mild climate of this portion of 
U. S. S. R. the temperature depres- 
sions during winter time represent a 
real danger to the citrus planting. 
The method now widely used in the 
United States (California) of heating 
citrus orchards by oil stoves will be 
of course largely applied in Trans- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Holland Reviews Fruit And Grove 
Damage from Freeze 


At the request of the editor of The 
Citrus Industry Mr. Frank L. Hol- 
land of the Florida Agricultural Re- 
search Bureau, submits the follow- 
ing review of cold damage sustained 
by Florida citrus fruit and groves 
as a result of the December freeze: 


Winter Haven, Florida 
January 12, 1935. 


Mr. S. L. Frisbie 

Editor, The Citrus Industry 
312-313 Wallace S. Building 
Tampa, Florida 

Dear Mr. Frisbie: 

Replying to your request for a 
statement from me relative to dam- 
age to citrus in the December freeze 
and its effects, beg to advise as fol- 
lows: this is the most serious cold 
that I know of which has occured 
during a period of rather extreme 
drought. Probably for that reason a 
good many have been somewhat mis- 
led as to damage both to fruit and 
to trees. 

The very sudden and great drying 
effect of a freeze accompanied by 
heavy frosts will cause the damage 
to increase progressively until suffi- 
cient moisture is present in the soil 
and in the trees to offset this. 

Damage to wood will, I predict, 
continue to show up until next April 
or May. This is due to the fact that 
freeze damage to forks and crotches 
may be incurred without the sudden 
dying of the wood beyond that point. 
Frequently such wood will put out 
an apparently normal spring fiush 
and will then collapse rather sudden- 
ly a few weeks later. Such occur- 
rences take place in the small twigs 
when the sap first rises and in the 
larger wood at a relatively later date. 

I have no way of knowing the ex- 
act damage done to fruit, but I feel 
that most of the printed estimates 
have been low, and that considerabiy 
over half of the entire crop has been 
damaged to some extent. As to the 
effect upon the industry: this must 
probably be conjecture on the part 
of anyone, However I feel at this 
time that it will be four or five years 
before our orange crop returns to 
normal in size, and barring unforseen 
difficulties we might look for an wr- 
ange market comparable to that dur- 
ing the three or four years follow- 
ing the 1917 freeze. It is doubtful 
however if we need look for prices 
to go as high as they did at that time, 
due to the increased bearing acreage 
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now and the proportionately larger 
crops we should have in the next 
few years, even if the damage were 
proportionately as was done in 1917. 

A high market for the next few 


seasons will, I believe, greatly stimu- 
late consumption of agricultural ne- 
cessities used in producing crops; and 
should likewise stimulate the mar- 
ket for such properties. Neither of 
these things, I believe, can happen 
until higher fruit prices are a fact, 
which may be next year in arriving. 
The marketing men can of course 
tell you about this with accuracy 
probably, but I frankly, cannot 
see reason to expect a good market 
until the effects on the fruit are so 
pronounced that separators or other 
devices will accurately separate sound 
fruit from fruit that has been damag- 
ed. 

Personally I feel that growers who 
have particularly orange groves in 
good condition are sitting on top of 
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the world for the next few years. 
Yours very truly, 
Florida Agricultural Research In- 
stitute 
FLH:R_ Frank L. Holland, Manager 


FARMER BANKRUPTCIES 
DOWN 20 PERCENT 


A reduction of 20 percent in the 
number of farm bankruptcies during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, 
is reported by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, The total num- 
ber in the year was 4,716 compared 
with 5,917 in 1933 and with 4,849 
in 1932. 

Largest relative declines were in 
East North Central and Pacific areas 
where the 1934 totals were 32 and 35 
percent less than in 1933. Twelve 
states, mainly in the South Atlantic 
division, showed increaes in number 
of farmer bankruptcies since 1933.. 
Illinois led all other states with 527 
cases, Ohio was next with 443 cases, 
and Iowa had 395 cases, 


Improved pasture grasses produce 
from two to 10 times as much beef 
as native grasses the Experiment 
Station has learned. 
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BEAN PUMPS 


IRRIGATION 


A Bean Pump with an adequate source of 
water supply will make you independent of 
insufficient rainfall. Bean Universal Turbine 
Pumps are rugged and durable and require 
a minimum of upkeep. Pumps are equipped 
with several types of pump heads which per- 
mit direct electric or belt drive. Either kind 
can be furnished with an automatic mechani- 
cal drive shaft lubricator which insures per- 
fect lubrication of all drive shaft bearings 
whenever the pump is in operation. 


Half a century of experience in building 
hydraulic and pumping equipment enables 
Bean engineers to build a pump that will give 
high efficiency, low operating cost and years 
of satisfactory service. 


Write for the Bean Pump Catalog. 


Food Machinery Corp. 


Florida Division 


Dunedin, Florida 
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Governor Sholtz Proclaims Florida 
Orange Festival 


Florida’ citrus fruits, famous 
throughout the world, are to be hon- 
ored in their homeland by a state- 
wide celebration during January. 

Governor Dave Sholtz so urged 
in issuing a proclamation on January 
4th for observance of “Florida Or- 
ange Festival Days during the rest 
of this month. 

The proclamation, bearing the seal 
of Secretary of State, R. A. Gray, 
follows: 

“In order to call attention of 

our own people and that of the thou- 
sands who are visitors in Florida to 
the many uses and super-quality of 
Florida Oranges and Grapefruit, 
_ “I, David Sholtz, Governor of 
Florida, do therefore proclaim the 
month of January, 1935, 

FLORIDA ORANGE FESTIVAL 

DAYS 
and urge upon all citizens of this 
State a careful consideration of the 
importance of these health giving 
citrus fruits.” 

Visitors will see this great citrus 
industry now recovering from the 
effects of a damaging freeze. The 


original crop, estimated at 36,000,- 
000 boxes, and reputed to be one of 
the best in recent years, has been 
considerably reduced, perhaps one 
third or more, according to various 
estimates. Nevertheless many sections 
of the state have been injured but 
slightly and much fine fruit still 
hangs on those groves. The estimated 
value of the crop for the season is 
still around the original figure of 
$40,000,000. 

360,000 acres of citrus groves pro- 
vide bustling activity for thousands 
of workers, numerous packing houses, 
trucks, ships and trains. The groves 
and packing houses alone represent 
an investment of $400,000,000, mak- 
ing citrus one of the principal in- 
dustries of Florida. 

The history of the citrus industry 
discloses that in the United States 
this was the first home of the or- 
ange. It was while ruling the Spanish 
Main in the early sixteenth century 
that the Spaniards introduced the 
fruit to Florida. And in the semi- 
tropical luxuriance of its soil and 
climate, the orange developed a fin- 
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er, richer flavor. 

Scientific cultivation, cross-blend- 
ing, and the replanting of only the 
finest stocks — there are important 
reasons for the development of Flor- 
ida citrus fruits. 

In the warm richness of the soil 
they have become “acclimated” to 
their new home. And the sweetness 
of their juice, superiority of their 
flavor, testifies that they are happiest 
in Florida. 


Water hyacinths make an excell- 
ent form of organic matter for soil 
building, They may be applied 
either in the form of rotted compost 
or spread on the land for plowing 
under. In addition to the organic 
matter they contain some _ potash. 
Streams crowded with the plants can 
be cleared to advantage for use on 
near-by tracts. 


Trade for 
Orange Grove 


Firenroof HOTEL completely 
furnished, free and clear. Do- 
ing nice business, 45% increase 
over previous year. Good 
proposition, apply direct to 
owner, Box 982, Orlando, Fla. 
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The Best Market 
In Florida 


Colored by Ethylene— 
Fruit brings “top prices” 


In the coloring of fruit, science has found a method that 
costs little, and pays big. It’s the Ethylene Gas color- 
ing method. 

Developed in cooperation with U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Ethylene Gas method is used by lead- 
ing Fruit Exchanges, Associations and others, especially 
for Citrus fruits. It colors mature fruit in 4% the time 
required with other methods . . . moreover Ethylene 
colors fruit evenly. 

And, better yet, because fruit can be colored as wanted, 
the use of Ethylene Gas means. .. your fruit goes to 
market when the price is at the top. Cost? Only a 
few cents a full carload of fruit. 

Learn about Ethylene fruit coloring. Write for the 
FREE booklet we offer . . . talk, too, with your Ex- 
change Officials. 


Sell tomatoes locally? | 


If so, pick them green-ripe and color them with Ethylene. 
You. get them to market 2 to 4 weeks earlier than wait- 
ing for field ripening. Defeat field mice, wire Y 


Is made up of the citrus 
growers of this state. 


The logical medium through 
which to appeal to this 
group is 


The Citrus Industry 


because it is addressed sole- 
ly to this group of readers. 


A lot of advertisers have al- 


es worms, sun scald, cracking; wind and hail damage. 
ready learned this. 


r RE EF Send for your copy today 


This 20-page booklet; issued, by the largest suppliers 
of Ethylene ' to the Citrus I sary tells the story of ° 


EthyleneG Tuitand vegetables . 
> cupllins ~~ how fi eed. by Fe Fruit at Rechaneibend 
eet rite ae core NewYork: 


—A trial will convince you 
of the wisdom of this course. 


“Unit of d Carbon © 
Onion Carbete OS corporation me 
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Plant Pests Under Quarantine Spread Little 


Suppression of insect pests out- 
breaks in the territory already cov- 
ered by Federal plant quarantines, 
rather than the discovery of new 
outbreaks, marked the year ended 
June 30, 1934, for the Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, according to Avery 
S. Hoyt, acting chief of the Bureau, 
whose annual report was made public 


January 9. This is the final report 
of this Bureau as an independent 
agency. The Bureau of Plant Quar- 
intine was consolidated with the Bu- 
reau of Entomology to form the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, effective July 1, 1934. 

The Japanese beetle , Mr. Hoyt, 
says, was the only major pest under 
quarantine to establish itself far from 
the areas where it normally occurs. 
The first Jap beetle infestation in 
St. Louis, Mo., was reported in the 
summer of 1934. 

Allotments of funds from the Pub- 
ile Works Administration and other 
emergency organizations of the Gov- 
ernment made it possible for plant 
quarantine officials to proceed’ vigor- 
ously and on an unusually large scale 
against several well established pests, 
notably the gypsy moth, the’ brown 
tail moth, and the Japanese beetle. 

The gradual westward spread of 
the gypsy moth and eastward spread 
of the Japanese beetle, Mr. Hoyt 


THE LAND DIVISION 

AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

(Continued from page 5) 

and it is desirable to establish vaii- 
dity of title, signed by your Commis- 
missioner of Agriculture, will make 
this title valid. This instrument is 
permissible in all courts. 

A special line of work of the land 
office is the preparation of an ab- 
stract which will correct all errors, 
show the various acts of Congress 
granting the different classes of land 
to the state, the dates of.-all_ pat- 
ents and approved lists to the state 
and all conveyances out of the state, 
and out of the United States, and 
making a complete abstract of all 
conveyances by the United States to 
the state. For this abstract;it is 
necessary to make a most: careful 
search of old files, abstracts and tract 
books ‘in. order to perfect the records. 
In doing this we continue to find 


Last Year 


points out, have brought about an 
overlapping of the areas in New En- 
gland where these two pests are a 
serious problem. Enforcement work 
under the quarantines against them, 
as well as that under the quarantine 
against the satin moth, which oceurs 
in the same territory, therefore has 
now merged. One set of inspectors 
now do this work, formerly done by 
two sets. 

Mr. Hoyt reports marked progress 
in the Southeast in the eradication 
of wild cotton, a host plant of the 
pink bollworm. This insect is a ser- 
ious pest of cultivated cotton in many 
foreign countries and also in western 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, but 
has not yet reached the main Cot- 
ton Belt. Through the cooperation of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, a cotton-free zone sur- 
rounding two recently discovered in- 
festations in Georgia was established 
last year. With this safeguard, added 
to the extensive campaign to eradi- 
cate wild cotton in Florida and the 
rigid inspection of all cotton moving 
out of Texas and other infested areas 
in Arizona and New Mexico, plant 
quarantine officials believe the pink 
bollworm may be kept out of the 
other principal cotton growing states. 

Inspection of cotton around the 
fringes of the Cotton Belt was fur- 
ther facilitated last year by the dev- 
elopment of a small gin-trash mach- 
ine than can be transported easily 


tracts of valuable lands which were 
erroneously shown on the maps to 
have been conveyed long ago, that 
still belong to the state. It will be 
remembered that prior to 1877 no 
accurate records of copies of deeds 
were kept, and such as were kept 
are very imperfect. This abstract, 
when completed, will be a valuable 
state document. 

Although the land division is now 
a part of your State Department of 
Agriculture, it is, nevertheless, its 
point of origin. Before the adoption 
of the present constitution in 1885, 
the head of this department was 
known as “Commissioner of Lands 
and Immigration.” Agricultural dev- 
elopment in the state increased and 
the duties of the Department were 
extended to other divisions, usually 
by legislative authority. But the land 
division remains a part of the de- 
partment by first constitutional au- 


from one isolated cotton gin to an- 
other. Prompt discovery and destruct- 
ion of any pink bollworms present in 
gin trash is most important in halt- 
ing the spread of this pest. 

Search for the Mexican fruit fly, 
a constant menace to citrus growers 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, gave better results than ever 
before through the use a new glass 
flytrap. The new traps, set out in 
1,440 groves throughout the valley, 
furnished plant quarantine inspectors 
with an accurate picture of the 
spread of the fly north of the Mexi- 
can border. They also removed from 
the groves many flies before the eggs 
for the new generation could be laid. 

The port inspection service, which 
is maintained to protect the agricul- 
ture and horticulture of the United 
States against injurious insects and 
plant diseases, intercepted 25,305 in- 
sects and plant diseases on shipments 
from abroad. Those that could be 
definitely identified, Mr. Hoyts says, 
belonged to 1,277 different species 
of insects, to 166 different species of 
fungi and bacteria, and to 14 species 
of nematodes. In making these inter- 
ceptions, plant quarantine inspectors 
checked on all shipments of plants 
and plant products entered through 
the customs service from outside the 
United States and went over the 
ships’ stores and passengers’ baggage 
on all ships and airplanes landing 
here from foreign countries. 


thority. 

For further information about the 
land division, or about lands held by 
the state, write your State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Tallahassee. 


CITRICULTURE IN 
TRANSCAUCASUS 
(Continued from page 20) 
caucasus too. 

But besides that here will be also 
tried on a large scale the following 
methods: 

Late in the. fall the young citrus 
trees will be ridged up by cultivators 
and the tops will be binded up each 
together in order to avoid breaking 
of branches by*snow. 

Special stre’s is laid upon pre- 
ventive measures when planting or- 
chards anew. All new plantations are 
to be protected with windbreaking 
strips of rapid growing species. 

Some measures will be tried first- 
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ly on a small scale. There will be laid 
an experimental plantation on an 
area of some 25 acres, of mixed type 
(lemons, oranges, grapefruits and 
mandarins planted all together in 
various proportions). Besides there 
will be also tried a dense spacing of 
some 360 and more trees per acre. 

Chemical methods of heating or- 
chards will be also tried (by means 
of stannic tetrachloride, etc.). 

There will be experimented fur- 
thermore applying centralized heat- 
ing orchards by a pipe system, heat- 
ing by sun-radiation (helio-heating 
installation) and so on. 

In order to promote the experi- 
mental research work with subtropi- 
cal crops comprising also citruses 
there are now operating several re- 


search institutions such as the All 
Union Scientific Research Institute 
of Humid Subtropics at Sukhum 


(Transcaucasus) and the Research 
Institute of Arid Subtropics at Tash- 
kent (Central Asia) with a net of 
experimental farms, the Batum Bo- 
tanic Subtropical Graden (Batum, 
Transcaucasus), the Acclimatization 
nursery at Sukhum and the Lenkoran 
zonal experiment subtropical station 
(Lenkoran, Eastern Transcaucasus). 
Beside investigating cultural meth- 
ods the above research institutions 
do a large selection work (breeding 
cold-resistant strains, etc.) 


WALTER G. GRAHN NAMED 
FLORIDA MANAGER FOR 
H. J. BAKER & BROTHER 


Walter G. Grahn, prominent in 
fertilizer sales circles in Florida for 
many years, has just been appointed 
manager of the new Tampa branch 
of H. J. Baker & Bro., which is just 
being opened with offices in the Stov- 
all Professional building in Tampa. 

Mr. Grahn has been atcively en- 
gaged in the fertilizer business for 
the past twenty-three years and has 
the advantage of complete training 
in his business in the manufacturing 
end, the purchasing of raw materials, 
advertising and in the sales branch 
of the business. His early years were 
spent in New York and vicinity and 
later he was made manager of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
in Atlanta. He later came to Jackson- 
ville and Lakeland as manager of that 
same company. 

The past two and one-half years 
he has been interested in the Florida 
Favorite Fertilizer Company in Lake- 
land, from which he resigned as vice 
presidentto take up his new work. 

The Baker company has been en- 
gaged in business since 1850 and is 
one of the: oldest and largest firms 
in their line in this country. 
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Nations Should Work Together To Curb 
Insects, Says Strong 


The control of many insect pests 
is essentially a problem of the North 
American continent, not of Canada, 
or of Mexico, or of the United States 
alone, according to Lee A. Strong, 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. National boun- 
dry lines mean nothing to these in- 
sects, Mr. Strong says. So why, he 
asks, should each nation undertake to 
deal individually with pests that at- 
tack the forests, fields, orchards, and 
gardens of more than one of the 
North American countries? 


Through internationally coordinat- 
ed programs, Mr. Strong points out, 
definite results have already been ob- 
tained in the face of apparently in- 
superable difficulties. Cooperative 
grasshopper surveys and control op- 
erations in the Northwestern States 
and in the southwestern Provinces of 
Canada, for example, proved effective 
in suppressing recent grasshopper 
outbreaks on both sides of the bor- 
der. Moreover, Canada and the Uni- 
ted States have profited alike from 
joint programs on European corn 
borer control and on gypsy moth 
eradication in adjacent areas. 


Notable also, Mr. Strong continues, 
have been the results of entomolo- 
gical cooperation with countries to 
the south. With the aid of the Mexi- 
can authorities, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has succeeded in 
keeping the Mexican fruit fly from 
becoming generally established in the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas. By 
this cooperative effort Mexican fruit 
growers were also helped in the con- 
trol of the fruit fly in its native home 
below the Rio Grande. 

Cooperative work on the _ citrus 
black fly in Cuba has reduced the 
numbers of that fly until it is no 
longer a serious pest in Cuban or- 
chards and the likelihood of spread 
into Florida is materially lessened. 
The black fly was controlled within 
a few years by a parasite from Asia. 
Entomologists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture found that this 
parasite checked the black fly in Ma- 
laya and, with the aid of the Cuban 


government, introduced it into the 
island’s citrus groves. 
Interantional cooperation, Mr. 


Strong believes, is just as essential 
for research as for insect pést eradi- 
cation and control. All éontrol and 
eradication programs, he points out, 
must be based on the results of ento- 


mological studies. “I can conceive 
of no finer, more necessary type of 
conservation,” he says, ‘“‘than the 
control or elimination, whenever and 
wherever possible, of those forms of 
animal life which destroy the good 
things for society and contribute 
nothing good to society. To that end 
‘am for more, and if necessary, 
larger pest control and extermina- 
tion programs based on more and 
better coordinated program of re- 
search.” 

Mr. Strong mentions the need for 
cooperative entomological work in 
the forests, where the control of in- 
sect pests and disease is often as vital 
as fire fighting; in crop adjustment 
programs, which can be defeated by 
the unnecessary creation of conditions 
favorable to insect increases; and in 
the conservation of wild life, now 
known to suffer severely from insect 
attacks and from insect-borne disease 

. When it comes to establishing 
plant quarantines, Mr. Strong con- 
cludes, entomological programs be- 
come world wide. All plant quaran- 
tines, enforced by the United States, 
he explains, are based solely on bio- 
logical principles and are designed to 
prevent the entry into this country of 
any dangerous new insect pest or 
plant disease, and none is designed to 
burden commerce. New biological 
facts brought out by research often 
make it possible to remove restrictions 
on importatation of products into this 
country, permitting a more normal 
flow of commerce. 


FLORIDAN PRESENTED 
HORTICULTURE MEDAL 
BY ANCIENT SOCIETY 


Extending recognition and tribute 
to one of Florida’s leading horticui- 
turists, the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society has awarded the Jackson 
Dawson memorial medal to H. Harold 
Hume, assistant director of the Flor- 
ida Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Mr. Hume is a horticultural author 
and a propagator of national re- 
pute, and the gold medal was award- 
ed him for his work with azaleas and 
citrus fruits. 

He served as president of the State 
Horticultural Society continuously 
from 1909 to 1922, when he positive- 
ly declined to serve longer. 

Since Merch 1, 1931, he las been 
assistant director, research, at the 
University of Florida College of Ag- 
riculture and Experiment - Station. 
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TEXAS CITRUS LICENSE 
AMENDMENT APPROVED 


An amendment to the amended li- 
cense for shippers of oranges and 
grapefruit grown in Texas, signed 
January 15 by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Henry A. Wallace, became ef- 
fective on January 19, at 12:01 a. 
m., it has been announced by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. ; 

Under the license, as amended, 
shippers whose allotment during any 
proration period is based on their 
past performance need not, as here- 
tofore, file growers’ certificates be- 
fore the allotment is made. Instead, 
they are required to file growers’ cer- 
tificates within forty-eight hours 
after the end of the proration per- 
iod. Failure to file the growers’ cer- 
tificates within the required period 
will prevent shippers from obtaining 
subsequent allotments. 

This amendment was made to 
adapt the license and its provisions 
more closely to the prevalent trade 
practices in the Texas citrus indus- 
try. : 
Copies of the license as amended 
may be obtained at the office of the 
Chief Hearing Clerk, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE STATE MARKETING 
BUREAU AND ITS WORK 
(Continued from Page Ten) 
ployed by the bureau. One of these 
is a market news specialist and oth- 
ers assist growers and shippers in 
marketing fruits and vegetables, in 
marketing livestock and field crops, 
and in marketing eggs and poultry. 
The marketing commissioner and 
these assistants have, during the past 
five years, assisted in 1,395.sales at 
which the equivalent of 3,287 cars 
of live stock, eggs, wool, syrup, hay 
and corn were sold for cash amount- 
ing to more than $3,131,000. In ad- 
dition to those cooperative sales, the 
field men have assisted in selling from 
the office livestock and miscellaneous 


J. F. AHERN 


Consulting Engineer 


Specializing In 


Diesel, Electric and 


' Hydraulic Engineering 


Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St." 


’, .Jacksonville,-Florida 
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products that total more than eight 
and one-half million dollars. 

The publications issued by the bu- 
reau, besides strictly market news 
and statistics, include the “For Sale, 
Want and Exchange” bulletin and 
several other bulletins and pamphlets 
which have been compiled and writ- 
ten by the specialists on the staff. 
Each week the “For Sale, Want and 
Exchange” bulletin assists agricul- 
tural producers in the purchase, sale 
and exchange of their products, farm 
implements, livestock, seed and a 
great variety of articles through its 
columns. The bureau also furnishes 
producers and shippers with a list of 
reputable dealers prepared from in- 
formation supplied by disinterested 
agencies. 

The complexity of its work is note- 
worthy of this bureau. When it is re- 
membered that it was necessary to 
blaze a trail at the time it was es- 
tablished, the directing of the work 
accomplished, no less than the work 
itself, commands our attention and 
our admiration. The Florida State 
Marketing Bureau is rated, by com- 
petent authorities, as the most out- 
standing in accomplishment and effi- 
ciency of all bureaus of its kind in 
the United States. 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 


Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove a 
break? 


P. O. Box 757 


Winter Haven, Fla. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 





THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
ocoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED: — Good second hand double 
orange sizer, which will run two cars. 
Christian & Neal, 

McIntosh, Fla. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the adapted Flor- 
ida legume for hay or cover crop. 
Rich in fertilizer or hay value. 
Pure seed for sale by Hardin Nur- 
series, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Selected budwood 


-and trees of Perrine Lemon, Tahiti 


Lime, new varieties -Tangelos and 
other Citrus. Ward’, Nursery, Avon 


Park, Florida, 
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FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 

Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 


MEN WANTED—Sell Shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn N. Y. 


CLEOPATRA Mandarin root-stock, lining- 
out size and larger. Also sour orange. 
Variety of buds on Cleo. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
Cc. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 
Saeger. Ankona, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees ot 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 


DETAILED SOIL Anatysts, Interpretations. 
$2.50. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
oe 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hilla Fruit Farm, Panama City. Fla. 


SEED— Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries. DeSoto City. Fla 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop. well eured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c.per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 30c pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY. Hastings. Florida. 


WANTED—Position: as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twepty-five 
years; ten. years’ experience as foreman; 
married man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, 
Florida. 





